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‘Win-the-war 


vacation 


Have you been restless and impatient about being 
in school when there's so much war work to be done? 
Don’t let it get you down—school is helping you to 
be more usefub later. 

Vacation is another story. Then you have a chance 
to pitch in and do a full-size job on a farm, in busi- 
ness or industry, or in your own home. 

Multiply the work you can do this summer by 
the number of high school students in the country— 
and the total number of man-hours runs into hun- 
dreds of millions! 

Only a few are given here. Look 
around you, and you will find dozens of other im- 
portant jobs that you can do this summer. 

We expect to win this war, but the one way to be 
sure of Victory is for every one of us to get busy 
and earn it. 
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Can and dry fruits and vegetables at home: You'll not only have more 
and better food next winter, but you will be saving time in canning 
factories, space in freight cars, and freeing many shiploads of food 
for ourselves and our allies. And are those things good! Send for 


Westinghouse booklet $S353, “The ABC’s of Eating for Health.” 
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Work on a farm: It’s hard but healthful outdoor work, and you'll 
back to school in the best physical condition of your life. Your hig 
school Victory Corps will have information about full or part tin 
work. Farms today are highly mechanized so knowledge of electricity 
will be useful. Write for Westinghouse booklet SS153, ‘ “Farm Motors," 


= 


Keep up that Victory garden: Even now, there is plenty of time to plangy 
many vegetables. If you or your family have a garden started, take 
care of it, and keep it producing steadily. W estinghouse booklet SS 

“Truck Gardening” will be of interest to the home gardener as well 


Be the “maintenance engineer” of your home: We need all the he 
that we can get from electrical and other appliances in the hom 
and they can not be replaced. Any boy or girl can learn to repa 
them and keep them in good condition. Send for Westinghe 
booklet $$453, “Care and Use of Electrical Appliances.” 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATIC 


Federal aid to education will help us gain fifth freedom— 
freedom from ignorance, which we need to win the other four 


NEDUCATIONAL authorities fear that 


the nation’s public school system 


i will break down under the impact of 
tthe war 
[promptly passes the $300,000,000-a- 


program unless Congress 
year Federal Aid to Education bill. 


Federal aid-to-education bills have 


[been offered to Congress for twenty 


years or more, and no action has been 


p taken on them. The need of this new 


bill, sponsored by Senators Thomas of 


| Utah and Hill of Alabama, is said to be 


more urgent than ever because of the 


| war emergency 


It is pointed out that in addition to 


§ Selective Service, low salaries are driv- 


ing teachers out of classrooms and into 
booming war industries or other better- 
paid occupations. Although the average 
teacher salary, on a nation-wide basis, 
is between $1,400 and $1,500 a vear, 
seven States pay their teaching and 
supervisory employees less than $800. 


| New York State pays an average salary 


of $2,604. while Mississippi pays only 
$559. 


The National Education Association 


. reports that from June, 1942, to March, 


1943, 112,000 teachers left. their class- 
rooms. Eighty-two thousand of these 
teachers were replaced through the 
issuance of emergency certificates to 
less qualified men and women, and 


| through using students in teacher train- 


ing institutions. 
The N.E.A. predicts that an even 
more critical situation will arise be 


| tween June, 1943, and January, 1944. 


It estimates that 105,000 teachers will 


) leave_the classrooms, with a maximum 
| replacement of only 30,000, thus bring. 
| ing about a teacher shortage of 75,000. 
| This shortage, added to the 30,000 
| vacancies now existing, will mean a 


total teacher shortage in the nation of 
105,000. 


Schools Important to War Effort 
Dr. Donald Du Shane, secretary ot 


| the N.E.A.’s Democracy Commission, 


insists that the schools are as important 


| to our war effort as the shipyards, air 
| plane plants, tank arsenals, and othe: 


war factories. The schools have a re- 


F sponsibility for helping to win the war. 


They are busy with pre-induction train- 
ing, registration, rationing, civilian de- 
fense, conservation, scrap collection, 
bonds and stamps, and victory garden 


j programs. 


When the war is over the schools 
must be prepared to help win the peace 


by giving students an understanding of 
the problems of world security and the 
important readjustments which will 
come at home. 

Only the education of the masses of 
this country will save democracy, 
which will face its most serious trial in 
the post-war world, Dr. Du Shane 
asserts, He adds that it would be 
“suicidal” to cut school budgets and 
put our children to work. Children of 
13, 14, and even 12 are leaving school 
throughout the nation, he charges, 
“to work in dead-end jobs . .-. This 
country does not need to grind up its 
children to win this war. . .” 

He concludes with the warning that 
it we neglect the education of the 30,- 
000,000 boys and girls in American 
schools today “we will have 30,000,000 
young voters who will be ripe for 
fascist leaders, as in Germany. . . If 
fascism rises, it will be because of lack 
of education of the masses. . .” 

Educational authorities believe the 
Federal Aid to Education bill will 
check the growing shortage of teachers, 
and strengthen democracy by providing 
better elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for the children of the nation. It 
is believed that the teacher shortage 
can be reduced or even overcome if 
the salaries. are high enough to per- 
suade instructors to stay in classrooms. 

The Federal Aid bill provides for an 
annual emergency fund of $200,000,- 


000 for the payment of the salaries of 
teachers, while an equalization fund of 
$100,000,000 would be established “for 
more nearly equalizing educational 
opportunities among and within the 
States.” 

The emergency fund would be used 
to keep public schools open for a term 
of not less than 160 days a year, or to™ 
make suitable provisions for the educa- - 
tion of pupils affected by closed 
schools; to raise substandard salaries; 
to reduce overcrowded classes by em- 
ployment of additional teachers; and to 
adjust salaries of teachers to meet the 
increased cost of living during the 
emergency. 

The $100,000,000 fund would be 
available to States for all types of ex- 
penditures for elementary schools. 


Poorer States Will Benefit Most 


Every State would benefit to some 
degree. The benefits received would 
depend upon the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance in the public 
aa and upon the financial need of 
the States. This system differs sharpl 
from the usual principle of giving Fed. 
eral aid to States on a dollar-for-dollar 
matching basis. This matching system 
has meant that the poorer and needier 
States have been unable to get as much 
as the richer States. 

For instance, many of the schools 

(Continued on page 14) 


WHY TEACHERS ARE LEAVING SCHOOL 


EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS FOUR PER 
CENT OF ALL MEN TEACHERS LEAVING 
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REPRESENTS FOUR 
OF ALL WOMEN TEACHERS LEAVING 
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Chart is based on an official survey of 448 city and country school 
systems, where in five months last year 11,000 teachers resigned. 
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ONTERREY, nestled among the 

Sierra Madre Mountains of 
northern Mexico, is an ancient city 
dating back to the 16th century. In 
modern times it has become the Pitts- 
burgh of Mexico and the second larg- 
est ee! in the land. 

A distinguished company sat down 
to dinner in a casino at a military post 
on the outskirts of Monterrey one night 
last month. Most distinguished of the 

ests were two American Presidents: 
Banerel Manuel Avila Camacho of 
Mexico, and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt of the United States. 

The dinner was the climax to a busy 
day, in which all of Monterrey had 
turned out to greet the visitors. The 
Presidents Pate ae 5,000 school chil- 
dren drill. They reviewed Mexican 
troops, who marched past with the 
rhythm peculiar to the Mexican army, 
which consists of hitting the pavement 
hard with the left foot, lightly with 
the right. 

As their dinner sherbet melted, the 
Presidents stepped to the microphone, 
broadcast messages to their own peoples 
and to the world. President Avila Ca- 
macho spoke in Spanish, President 
Roosevelt in English. 

Both speeches condemned imperial 
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Well-equipped and field-toughened 
infantry of Mexican Army represents 
all social classes of the republic. 
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ism. There must be an end, said Mr. 
Roosevelt to “the exploitation of the 
resources and the people of one coun- 
try for the benefit of any group in an- 
other country.” Both praised the way in 
which the American nations are co- 
operating to win the war—all but one, 
President Roosevelt pointed out, re- 
ferring to Argentina. President Roose- 
velt repeated his demand for “uncon- 
ditenal surrender” of the Axis. There 
must be “no mere strategic truce,” said 
President Avila Camacho. 

The day after the dinner, General 
Camacho accompanied Mr. Roosevelt 
across the border into Texas to inspect 
American and Mexican flying cadets, 
training together at Corpus Christi. 


WH FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


The meeting at Monterrey was the 
first between a Mexican and an Ameri- 
can President since William Howard 
Taft greeted Porfirio Diaz at the border 
in 1909. To symbolize the new friend- 
ship between their countries, the Chief 
Executives chose a meeting place which 
once had symbolized their lack of 
friendliness. Many years ago, American 
troops under General Zachary Taylor 
stormed and captured Monterrey. 

Old-Time Foes. A hundred years ago, 
Texas, then a part of Mexico, was a 
bone of contention. In spite of all Mex- 


‘ico could do to prevent it, American 


immigrants drifted into Texas, and the 
protecting hand of the American Gov- 
ernment went with them. There was 
constant bickering and conflict which 
led, in 1846, to war between Mexico 
and the United States. Mexico was no 
match for the “Colossus of the North.” 
The United States won the war and 
took half the territory of Mexico. 
American businessmen added fuel to 
the fire. They were looking for new 
places to invest money. Porfirio Diaz, 
who ruled Mexico with an iron hand 
from 1876 to 1911, welcomed foreign 
capital. American and British money 
was invested in mines, oil fields, farms 
and railroads. By 1912 the American 
investment amounted to more than a 
billion dollars. Mexicans complained 
bitterly that it was Wall ‘Street and not 
Mexico City which ruled their country. 














This Ils Unexpected 
Drawn by Mexican cartoonist, Arias 
Bernal, for La Prensa 


The Revolution. In 1911 the Mexican 
people revolted against the dictator- 
ship of Diaz and against the foreigners 
who owned so much of the country. 
Hostility between Mexico and _ the 
United States reached a new peak of 
intensity during the chaotic om» years 
of the revolution. Mexicans criticized 
the American Ambassador, Henry Lane 
Wilson, whom they accused of med- 
dling in Mexican politics. They de- 
nounced President Woodrow Wilson’s 
policy toward their country. 

President Wilson himself wanted to 
keep hands off Mexico, but he was 
forced to intervene by pressure from 
Americans who demanded that the Gov- 
ernment protect their investments in 
that country. When the United States 
seized the port of Vera Cruz all Mexi- 
can factions united against us. Mexi- 
can hostility increased in 1915 when 
General Pershing was sent across the 
border in pursuit of Pancho Villa, who 
had raided an American city. 

For the next ten years Mexico- 
United States relations went from bad 
to worse. The Mexicans hated and 
feared us. Hostility to Mexico grew in 
the United States as revolutionary Mex- 
ican governments began seizing Ameri- 
can property. The revolutionists’ hostil- 
ity to the Catholic Church angered 
American Catholics. 

A turn for the better came in 1927 


when President Coolidge made Dwight 4 
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W. Morrow Ambassador to Mexico. Mr. 
Morrow’s policy was not only to pro- 
tect American rights but to respect the 
rights of Mexicans as well. 

President Roosevelt's Good Neighbor 
policy brought further oe 
And the election of President Avila 
Camacho in 1940 helped. He was much 
less radical than the previous president, 
Lazaro Cférdenas, had been. He did 
not undo any of the reforms of his pred- 
ecessor. But he did not push them any 
further and he showed a willingness to 
compromise. He made peace with the 
Church. And he and President Roose- 
velt settled the controversy over Ameri- 
can oil lands which C4rdenas had ex- 
propriated. Mexico's entrance into the 
war as a partner of the United States 
completed the process of establishing 
friendship between the two countries. 


Is It True Friendship? 


Is this new cordiality real and last- 
ing? Or is it only a tem —- condition 
brought about by the fact that Mexico 
and the United States must stand or fall 
together in the war? Only time can an- 
swer that question. But a glimpse into 
Mexican society-may furnish a clue. 

Seventy per cent of the Mexican peo- 
ple are farmers and farm laborers. 
Many of them are illiterate Indians. 
Most of them live in remote villages 
without radios, newspapers or any other 
means of following world develop- 
ments, They hardly know what it is all 
about. Those who do are suspicious of 
all foreigners, particularly of Americans. 
The Mexican government is doing its 
best to teach them the issues of the war 
and more and more of them are forget- 
ting their historic hostility to the United 
States. But the mass of the Mexican 
peons are probably not particularly in- 
terested in the war nor particularly 
friendly to the United States. 

The same thing is true of the govern- 
ment employees, tradesmen and white- 
collar workers who make up the lower 
middle class. These people Seve a little 
more money and a better education 
than the peons. But they, too, are for 
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Mexican Midshipmen drilling in the 
court of Naval Academy, Vera Cruz. 


“Mexico first,” 
foreigners. 

There are a number of individuals 
and organizations, some of them native, 
others Axis-inspired, doing their best 
to turn this jealousy into active hos- 
tility. Some of their methods seem crude 
to us, but they are effective among the 
less educated Mexicans. 

A few weeks ago, for example, the 
police arrested a man who was circulat- 
ing copies of a forged document which 
he claimed was a secret treaty the Mex- 
ican emg’ had made with the 
United States. According to this, Lower 
California was to be given to the United 
States, which “would dispose of this 
territory, part of Mexico.” Mexico would 
“deliver over to the United States all 
the coastline of the country.” “The Gov- 
ernment of thé United States would 
have free use of Mexican oil, in il- 
limitable quantities.” “Mexico would 
authorize the North American Govern- 
ment to establish an army of 200,000 
men on Mexican soil.” This is the kind 
of stuff with which propagandists prey 
on the latent Mexican distrust of the 
United States. 

The factory workers of Mexico make 
up about 10 per cent of the people. 
Many of them are no better informed 
nor more friendly than the peons. But 
they are likely to follow their leaders. 
And Mexican labor leaders, particularly 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, are ar- 
dent partisans of the United Nations. 

Most of all, the big businessmen, po- 
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litical leaders and intellectuals of Mex- 
ico, who form only about 5 A sj cent of 
the population but who really run the 
country, are sincerely friendly to the 
United States. Young men like Luis 
Quintanilla, former Ambassador to the 
United States, and Foreign Minister 
Ezequiel Padilla know the United States 
well and greatly admire it. They are 
convinced of the sincerity of the Good 
Neighbor policy and they believe deeply 
in Pan-American cooperation. 

For real and lasting friendshi Bes 
tween Mexico and the United 
two things are necessary: The leatale 
of Mexico must convince their people 
that the old hatreds and icions 
should be buried. And the leaders of 


the United States must continue to fol-. 


low a policy which will not give rise 
to new hatreds and suspicions. 
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Each figure represents 10% of Mexico's population 


The Peoples of Mexico 
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German armies were on the defen- 
sive. But the Nazis won a diplomatic 
. They drove a wedge between 
Russia and the Polish Government-in- 
Exile. 

These two countries, ancient enemies, 
were brought together by their com- 
mon “oes of the Germans. 

At the start of the war, Russia occu- 
pied the eastern provinces of Poland. 
The Russians have shown that they in- 
tend to hold these territories after the 
war. The Poles want them back. 

German propaganda brouglit the 
ae to a head. The Nazis claimed 

t they had found the graves of 
thousands of Polish soldiers murdered 
by the Russians at Smolensk two years 
- ago. The Poles asked the International 
Red Cross to investigate. Moscow 
charged that the Poles were working 
with the Germans, broke off diplomatic 
relations. 


Finland; Martinique 


Relations between Finland and the 
United States are growing more 
strained. Most of the members of the 
American Legation at Helsinki have 
been called home. This was probably 
done to show that we were getting fed 
up with Finland’s cooperation with 
Germany. 

The United States Consul General 
was also recalled from Martinique. All 
agreements made with Admiral Robert, 
the island’s high commissioner, were 
broken. Admiral Robert had continued 
to work with Vichy, had refused to side 
with Generals Giraud or de Gaulle. 





{My THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Siege of “Tunisgrad”’ 


“It’s just like having two boxers in 
a ring,” explained an American general 
in North Africa. “The guy that’s get- 
ting it on the chin every round is 
going to start bicycling.” 

The Germans were “getting it on the 
chin” from the massed power of Allied 
Like the 


planes, guns and infantry. 
Americans on Bataan, they were ex- 
pendable. Their commanders were 


throwing them into battle without re- 
gard for losses. The German soldiers 
had no illusions; they knew this was a 
last stand, without hope of rescue or 
reinforcement. With grim humor, they 
jested about the “battle of Tunisgrad.” 

And the Germans were “bicycling.” 
Yard by yard, hilltop by hilltop, they 
were being squeezed back into an ever 
narrowing sector of Tunisia. They 
fought grimly, bloodily for every inch 
of ground. Their desperate counter-at- 
tacks checked many Allied advances, 
sometimes won back positions that had 
been lost. This was no streamlined 
mechanized warfare. It was primitive 
hand-to-hand combat with knives and 
gun butts. The Germans were losing, 
but they were losing hard. 

The bitterest fighting fell to the Brit- 
ish First Army in the Medjerda River 
valley. The British were fighting for the 
last line of hills. Beyond lay the open 
plain which leads to Tunis. 
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plains around Tunis and Bizerte. 














Submarine Losses 


Government officials continued to dis. 
agree over the amount of shipping we 
are losing to German submarines. Re- 







cently, Secretary Knox asserted that the “i 4 
Truman committee’s estimate of a mil- e 7, 
lion tons a month was “seriously off.” ca 
A little later, Mr. Knox admitted that er: 
“there is no great difference in the Na he 
and the committee figures for 1942.” a 
One cause of this confusion is the fe 
different ways of reckoning ship ton- _ en 
nage. The same ship, for example, may to 
be rated at 5,200 gross tons and 8,000 | He 
deadweight tons. Sometimes, one au- pe 
thority may be speaking of deadweight pe 
tonnage and another may be speaking act 
of gross tonnage. > 
The latest statement on submarines , hi 
was optimistic. Admiral Ernest J. King — the 
declared that the U-boat menace would wi 
“be under control within four to six sid 
months.” Sinkings would be reduced to ae 
a level where “we can stand them and p tar 
still expand the war effort overseas.” 
Anti-submarine operations in the At- nb 
lantic have just been reorganized. Here- i? 
after, Canada and Britain will have ; thr 
charge of convoy protection in the ene 
North Atlantic, leaving our Navy free tae 
for operations elsewhere. An “umbrella” £ 
of planes will be provided all the way - 
across the ocean. ; 
| of : 
for 
Refugee Parley Ends # ,. 
the 
a : tive 
Opinions differ as to the value of the -_ 


Anglo-American Bermuda conference on 
refugees. Dr. Frank Kingdon, president 
of the International Rescue and Relief 
Committee, called it a “shame” and a 
“disgrace.” The president of the Syna- 
gogue Council said it was “not only a 
failure but a mockery.” 

The delegates, however, said that 
they had made “a number of concrete 
recommendations” that “it is felt will = 
lead to the relief of a substantial num- 
ber of refugees of all races and national- 
ities.” ; 

The recommendations were not made 
public. It was reported that they pro- § 
vided for study of such problems as | 
shipping available for refugees, havens | 
to which they might be taken, and the ¥ 
financing of the movement of refugees. 

Answering critics who felt that the 
conference had done little to help the % 
refugees, delegates pointed out the dif- | 
ficulties they had to face. ; 
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: | Post-War Signposts 










|) WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW s 


President Roosevelt and the National 
Resources Planning Board have each 
come forward recently with ideas for 
post-war planning. 

Mr. Roosevelt got his idea during his 


» 7,600-mile inspection trip to Army 


camps and war-production centers. Sev- 
eral times during the trip the President 
had commented on the healthy ap- 


poy of the young men and women 


saw in training. At a press confer- 


| ence held after his return to Washing- 


ton, he spoke again of this impression. 
He expressed his belief that even in 
peacetime it would be good for —_ 
people to spend a year in this kind o 
activity. 

President Roosevelt did not commit 
himself definitely. But some observers 
thought that if he were stil] President 
when the war is over, he would con- 
sider recommending to Congress that 
some form of training, only partly mili- 


® . tary, be continued in peacetime. 


The NRPB’s ideas were contained in 


| areport on “Wartime Planning for War 
and Post-war.” “We have got to provide 
| through planning,” the board said, “the 


» means for sustaining the American con- 


cept of living, for full employment, 
omg and the pursuit of happiness.” 

To help bring this about, the board 
recommends the setting up of a “shelf” 
of reserve public works projects calling 


| for the expenditure of $7,695,000,000. 


This report may be the last one of 


» the NRPB. The House of Representa- 


tives has refused to appropriate funds to 
keep it going. 


Trade Pacts Advanced 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act passed its first hurdle when the 


House Ways and Means. Committee 


| voted 14 to 11 to approve extension of 


| the Act for three years. Attempts b 
| Opponents to attach ri 

™ ments were defeated. 
s close that observers prophesied hard 


crippling amend- 


e vote was so 


| sledding ahead. 


‘Need More Equipment 


The armies of our allies will not be 


| fully equipped until the end of this 


year. Our own Army “will not be so 
equipped until late in 1944.” This was 
pthe reply of Lieut. Gen. Somervell to 
) Tumors that we have “huge accumula- 
tions of stores which cannot be moved 
| OVerseas.” 


P.. 
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a 
Rubber or Gasoline} 


The President gave Rubber Director 
William M. Jeffers the job of producing 
rubber for the armed forces and for 
essential civilian needs. Mr. Jeffers was 
told how much rubber was wanted, and 
he was determined to see that we got it. 

Out of this determination grew a 
battle between Mr. Jeffers on one side 
and the Army and Navy on the other. 
The Army dena that production of 
high-octane (aviation) gasoline was 
lagging because Mr. Jeffers had 
snatched the machinery which should 
be used in making it. 

Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary 
of War, declared that shortage of gaso- 
line had grounded training planes in 
this country and thus iioet our air 
offensive. The Navy added that build- 
ing of escort vessels was being held up 
by Mr. Jeffers’ priorities on condensers, 
valves, etc. 

Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the 
War Production Board backed Mr. Jef- 
fers. He said that if there was any lack 
of gasoline it was because of dis- 
tribution of supplies on hand, rather 
than because of a shortage. The Army 
and Navy, he added, could have had 
higher priorities for their needs a year 
ago, if they had asked for them. They 
have changed their minds about how 
much they want, and are trying to pass 
the buck to the WPB. “The rubber pro- 
gram is going whead,” declared Mr. 
Jeffers. 


sees sgeammeese 


White line means safe advance for British 8th Army. Sappers 
and blow up mines left by Axis troops, lay tape to mark safe 
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Truce In Coal Strike 

A strike in the coal would 
halt the wheels of war prod: This 
threat to our war effort, as serious as 
a defeat on the battlefield, was averted 
when John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers Union, called off 
the coal strike—only a half hour before 
President Roosevelt went on the air 
and appealed to the miners. 

The union agreed to a fifteen-da' 
strike truce. During that time it ws 
continue to mine coal and carry on con- 
tract negotiations with the United 
States Government, which had taken 
over the coal mines. President Roose- - 
velt had ordered Secretary Harold 
Ickes, as Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War, to run the nation’s coal mines, be- 
cause “the national interest is in grave 
peril as a result of almost complete 
cessation of operations of 450,000 soft- 
coal and 80,000 hard-coal miners.” 

That was the President’s answer to 
the challenge of John L. Lewis. The 
challenge grew out of a dispute between 
the Lewis union and the owners of the 
coal mines. A contract between the 
miners and the operators, covering 
wages, hours and working conditions, 
expired at midnight on April 30. 
Negotiations for a new contract had 
failed when Lewis demanded a $2-a- 
day wage increase. 

Since the negotiators could not agree, 
the dispute was turned over to the 
War Labor Board. Lewis charged that 
the board was “prejudiced.” He re- 
fused to allow the WLB to handle the 
case, although the United Mine Work- 
ers, along with other unions, had agreed 
to a no-strike policy during the war. 
The miners claim that prices of food in 
coal company stores are excessive. 





detect 
road. 








19th ANNUAL 
SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS 


QN this and the next page are repre- 

sented some of. the winning entries 
in the Art Division of the 1943 Scholastic 
Awards, which offer prizes in War Bonds 
and Stamps, and scholarships, for the best 
creative work by high school students in 
various fields of the arts, literature, music. 
Best work in the Art Division will be dis- 
ore at the National High School Art 
Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., from May 9 to May 30. 


Above: HONORABLE MENTION, $2.50, 
WATER COLOR, Group I, by VIRGIL 
SIMON, Burlington Sr. H. S., Burling. 
ton, Iowa. This picture also won a 


Strathmore Supplementary Award, 
(American Crayon Company, Sponsor) 


Above: HONORABLE MENTION, $2.50,) 
HANDICRAFT, Group I, by HOWARD 
FIELD, Manual Arts High School, Leg 


Angeles, California. 


Above, left: FIRST PRIZE: $25, TEM 
PERA, Group I, DORRIS HIGGINS, Roose; 
velt H. S., Fond du Lac, Wis. (American 
Crayon Co., Sponsor) First Shown in Wie 
consin Regional Exhibition at Schuster’ 


Milwaukee. 


Left: HONORABLE MENTION, BLACK 
INK, Group II, by WILLIAM LARY, 
Macomber Voc. H. S., Toledo, Ohio 
(Higgins Ink Company, Inc., Sponsor) 
First displayed at The Lamson Brothers 
Company Regional Show in Toledo. 





N, $2.50, 
VIRGIL 
Burling- 


won a7 


Award, 
ponsor) 


Right: SECOND PRIZE, 
$15, PICTORIAL, Group 
II, by ARTHUR OKUN, Til- 
den H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(American Crayon Co., 
Sponsor) First displayed at 
R. H. Macy & Co. in Greater 
N. ¥. Regional Exhibition. 


Above: HONORABLE MENTION, $5, 
OILS, Group I, by CLARENCE 
BRASCH, Irvington H. S., Irvington, 
N. J. (M. Grumbacher, Sponsor) First 
displayed in New Jersey Regional Ex- 
hibition at L. Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 


Above: THIRD PRIZE, $10, PEN- 
CIL, Group I, by FRED NEAL, 
Jr., Morris H. S., N. Y. C. (The 
American Pencil Company, Spon- 
sor) First displayed at R. H. Macy 
& Co. in Greater New York 
Regional Exhibition. 


Below: HONORABLE MENTION, 
$2.50, PICTORIAL, Group Il, 
JOSEPH J. EBERLE, Aliquippa 
(Pa.) High School. (American 
Crayon Company, Sponsor) 
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_ Congratulations 





to the winners of the 


VENUS-SCHOLASTIC 
PENCIL DRAWING 
AWARDS 


GROUP | 


Firet prize, $25: WILLIAM SUHAYDA, 146, 
Weéeir H. $., Weirton, West Vo. Teacher, 
Miss Frances E. Rothermund. . . . Second 
prize, $15: MARTIN FRIEDMAN, 17, Taylor 
Aliderdice H. $., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Mr. Wesley A. Mills. . . . Third prize, $10: 
PRED NEAL, 16, Morris H. S., New York, 
WN. Y. Teacher, Mrs. C. D. Van Benschoten. 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 
LEONARD UDOLF, 17, Hortford H. &., 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Miss F. H. Bach- 
eler. . . PHIL SAUNDERS, 16, Marion 
H. S., Marion, Ind. Teacher, Miss Grace 
Cleveland. . SIEGFRIED REINHARDT, 
«17, Central H. $., St. Louis, Mo. Teacher, 
Mr. M. Sloat. . . . ROBERT KORN, 17, 
Taylor Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Wesley A. Mills. . . . TED 
WOLFF, 16, West H. $., Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Teacher, Miss Mabe! White. 

















GROUP Ii 


First prize, $25: DAVID WILLSON, 17, 
East H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Miss 
Agnes K. Crawford. . . . Second prize, 
$15: Dorothy M. Davison, 16, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mr. 
R. K. Schuholz. . . . Third prize, $10: 
DAVID FINN, 18, Vashon H. S., St. Louis, 
Mo. Teacher, Mrs. L. H. Ashbrook. 


Honorable mentions, $5 each: 

GORDON McGOWAN, 16, Cass Technical 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Miss Eliza- 
beth Bates. .. . GEORGE TEICHNER, 17, 
Cass Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Mr. R. K. Schuholz. . . . HERBERT SAIGER, 
17, East Technical H. $., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. C. J. Bachtel. . . . WILLIAM 
SIMS, 16, West Technical H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Mr. Pau! V. Ulen. ... 
JERRY FREEDMAN, 15, Lorain H. S., Lorain, 
Ohio. Teacher, Miss Helen Oshike. 


More artists, ar- 
chitects, engineers 






and draftsmen use 
Venus Drawing 
Pencils than any 
other make. Try 
them. 





PENCILS 


| _ AMERICAN PENCIL CO., NEW YORK 





By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


RESIDENT Roosevelt’s recent visit 

to Mexico to confer with President 
Camacho was a dramatic gesture of 
good will and solidarity. Relations be- 
tween the two neighbors have not al- 
ways been so friendly. 

Mexico has been called the bridge 
between the Anglo-Saxon culture of the 
United States and Canada, and the 
Latin culture of Central and South 
America. Conquered by Cortez in 1519, 
the land of the Aztecs was the victim 
of Spanish misrulé and exploitation for 
three centuries. 

Inspired by the success of the Ameri- 
can War of Independence and by the 
principles of the French Revolution of 
1789, Mexican patriots unfurled the 
banner of revolt in 1810. The leaders of 
the movement were a priest, Father 
Hidalgo, and a soldier, Captain Allende. 
Both were captured and executed. 
Bands of patriots, representing chiefly 
the downtrodden peasants, continued 
the fight from their mountain fastnesses. 





In 1821, these patriots were joined 





Paul Muni as Juarez in the Warner Bros. film 


Mexico’s great patriot, Benito Juarez, helped drive out Maximilian. 


Our Neighbors South of the Border 


by a group of conservatives who were 
afraid that the Spanish Revolution of 
1820 might result in the loss of their 
privileged position in Mexico. At a 
meeting between Iturbide, representa- 
tive of the conservative element, and 
Guerrero, leader of the guerrilla bands, 
a plan was made for the establishment 
of an independent Mexican state. With 
surprisingly little fighting, this objective 
was attained. 

The United States viewed the libera- 
tion of Mexico from foreign rule with 
great satisfaction. Although the Monroe 
Doctrine had not yet been proclaimed, 
it had become our established policy to 
welcome the rise of independent states 
in the Western Hemisphere. The United 
States Government was the first to ree- 
ognize the independence of Mexico. 

The new nation was destined to have 
a turbulent history. This may be at- 
tributed to three conditions: the auto- 
cratic administration which Spain had 
imposed upon the country for three 
centuries; the poverty, illiteracy and 
ignorance of the mass of the people; 
and the division of the population into 
three hostile groups—pure whites, who 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Here’s one sacrifice that hurts 


There is one small sacrifice on the home front of this 
war that is being asked especially of you. 


The manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 
and outdoor sports has been stopped and you are being 
asked to £0 without ! 


This is one sacrifice that Aarts. For canvas shoes 
are just about as important to millions of athletes 
and sports enthusiasts, as moccasins to an Indian. 


But there is a big reason for this sacrifice. The 
reason is a matter of life and death,—pethaps to an 
Older brother, or next door neighbor in the service. 


Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man 
life rafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for 


DRILL UP YOUR WAR STAMP BOOK—BUY 


our planes, can be made from the rubber not being 
used in canvas shoes usually made for millions of 
boys and girls. 


The game in which these things are used is no 
sport. They play that game for keeps... and that’s why 
America’s younger sportsmen afe gladly taking this 
sacrifice in stride. 


Hood Rubber Co, 


ANOTHER BOND 





Can a boy 
see this far 
ahead? 


We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 


WHEN YOU SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
you KNOW IT IS 
THE ORIGINAL 


AVIATION 


loward World 
Government? 


HROUGHOUT the ages, men have 

dreamed of aviation. More than a cen- 
tury ago, the great English poet, Alfred 
Tennyson, prophesied the Air Age in 
his poem, Locksley Hall: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 


down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south-wind rushing warm, , 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the waxdrum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl'd 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world. 


This poem was written in 1842—more 
than half a century before the Wright 
Brothers made their first flight. Today, 
many of Tennyson’s predictions have al- 
ready come true. We have seen “the 
heavens fill with commerce,” as trans- 
port planes took up the carrying of 
freight. We have seen “the nations’ airy 
navies”—the fleets of bombers and fight- 
ers—as they “grappled in the central 
blue” of the sky. 

Shall we also see “the Parliament of 
man, the Federation of the world”— 
some form of world government after 
this war? Many persons believe that we 
shall, and that Aviation will play a 
great part in bringing about this world 
government. 

What does the history of govern- 
ment teach us on this question? We find 
that as the means of transportation im- 
omen throughout history, the area of 
and that was ruled by a single govern- 
ment grew larger and larger. 


At first, man depended on his own § 


legs for transportation. Then over 
many centuries he learned to use horses, 


ee, 
4 


to make crude carts, to make better - 


carts and to build good roads. 
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Classroom Activities 


| Our Neighbors South of the Border, 
p- 10 
: dence Day in Mexico begins 
"faround midnight of the 16th of Sep- 
| tember with an impassioned yell, risin 
| from the throats of the people mass 
| in the main square of every city and 
= village throughout the land. It is a 
ery of exultation, called the Grito de 
| Dolores. Although Dolores was. the 
' name of the church whence Father Hi- 
dalgo and his followers set forth to free 
their people from Spain, the word also 
means pain or sorrow, and there is pain 
F and sorrow as well as exultation in the 
ery of the people. The Grito de Dolores 
5, is the keynote to the history of Mexico, 
» as even now, the Rebel yell means to_ 
Scutherners the bitterness of the “lost 
cause.” The Mexican people won their 
| independence and whatever democracy 
| they have ever enjoyed through rivers 
| ot “blood, sweat, and tears,” poured out 
| during a century of struggle. 
| Unfortunately, for at least the early 
years of this century, the Simon Le 
© of the enslaved Mexian peon was a 
other than our Uncle Sam, whom the 


Mexicans cal] either Tio Samuel or 
| Tto Shylock, without any affection ‘in 
' their voices. Their dislike of “Uncle 


| Shylock” is not remarkable. American 
» holdings under the Diaz dictatorship 
| rose from next to nothing in 1877 @ 
© about $500,000,000 in 1902, and well 
| over a billion in 1910, when the Madero 
= revolution began. Other nations also 
S held a great e of the Mexican re- 
* sources, but American dollars ruled the 
| roost. American management ran the 
» mationally-owned vatiosade. United 
f States Smelting and the Guggenheim | 
| interests held over 90 percent of the 
» mining te Sarg Bhge ai most im- 
ant industry since colonial days. 
: aters-Pierce and Standard Oil owned 
| all the petroleum not already leased by 
| the Dutch-British Shell and Eagle com- * 
| bine. American investors and operators 
| paid no taxes; the currency exchange 
| Operated in their favor. They were giv- 
| @ all the cheap labor they could use. 
| American interests were in clover while 
| Diaz lasted. The American State De- 


| ernment on the head, and took a great 


~can 


| partment fondly patted the Diaz gov- © 


and “fatherly” interest in Mexican poli- 
tics—being particularly concerned with 
the presidential succession. 

The 40-year honeymoon between the 
Diaz dictatorship and the United States 
lasted until after Diaz was “elected” 


to his eighth term. Then came nearly _ 


twenty years of discord, while Mexico 
strove desperately to throw out foreign 
influences. Yet it has been an .axiorh of 
Mexican politics since the time of 
Juarez, no less true during those years, 
that no domestic government can sur- 
vive without the backing of the Ameri- 
can government. The Mexicans don’t 
like this, but they know it. No Mexican 
politico could deny that both Cardenas 
and Avila Camacho were — the 
American blessing. But, perhaps for- 
tunately for Mexico, it is also true that 
a ernment gannot last nowadays 
weil Mexican popular approval. This 
was demonstrated durin the turbulent 
years of 1910 to 1917 the Ameri- 
ernment backed, in turn, the 
“Strong Man” Victoriano Huerta (ex- 
saloon brawler and Indian-killer), and 
Venustiano Carranza, but were unable 
to keep them in office because they of- 
fered that the Mexican le 
wanted. enas and Avila C E 
in recent years, have been able to 
both sides. The. with the 
which marked earlier revolutionary 
pelicies has given way to a better under- 
standing. result is al} po pew 
an increasingly stable peace- 
administration, and much social, 
educational, and economic progress. 





(Issue of May 24-29; Last tseve 
of Spring Semester) 
Check-Up ‘on the War: Where 
Do the United Nations Stand Now? 


Inside Washington: Govern- 
ments-in-Exile. 

World News in the Light of His- 
tory: The Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence 


Semevtet Review Tests. 
Know Your World: Sinkiang— 
China’s Wild West. 


‘COMING NEXT WEEK | ” 
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“¢ nd i a 
arper § for November, December, 
January of 1942-43. 
Point out on a wall map the terri- 
" by the United States in the 
Featy of Guadalupe-Hidalgo. By it the 
Grande was as the southern 
ry of Texas and all territory 
h of an line extending 
om El Paso via Gila River to the 
facific Ocean was ceded to the United 
‘States. Show also the territory involved 
im the Gadsden Treaty which brought 
in most of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Du io for Discussion: 
3, How did the French and the 
Merican revolutions affect the risin 
the Mexicans against Spain in 1810: 
2. When did Mexico finally gain her 
pendence? 
8. The three great heroes of Mexico 
Hidalgo, Iturbide, and Juarez. Tell 
hat each of them did for his country. 
How did the Diaz regime lead to 
Madero Revolution? 
. How did American interests gain 
h a foothold in Mexico during the 
ays of Diaz? 
© 6. Name some of the benefits to 
tico which have come out of the 
of revolution. 


Crisis in Education, p. 3 


Americans have always been very 
proud of their free educational system, 
d have considered themselves a high- 

é literate nation. Lately they have had 
| two shocks: The New York Times con- 
- sted a test on American history and 
‘found that many of the young men en- 
ag the Army did not know Thorfias 

on from Jefferson Davis, nor Wil- 


. and vege A gama from Jesse and 


can 


ot 


H 

ames. second shock came 
tor Pepper announced that 

3,000,000 men had been re- 

by the Armed Forces because of 
by or physical unfitness. 

‘These startling news items may have 
cellent results by pointing out to the 
nericar that they must not 

seglec in wartime. They also 

_ prov of free education 

Thas had certain outstanding failures to 


= n this article, the students can learn 
me of the problems of American edu- 
ition. These problems may very well 
considered, not only in terms of the 

at, but of the post-war world. 

tion. for Discussion: 

Why has there been an increasing 
mand upon schools during the past 


z 2 ‘What differences are there in the 
general high school population today 
pre World War I? 


cated? 
4. Do you think there would be 
eater opportunities for everyone if 
e schools were under the control of 


the Federal government? Why? 


5. Would passage of the Federal Aid 
Bill give control over the schools to the 
Federal government? 


Pan-Americana, p. 4 


The attitude of Mexico toward the 
United States is particularly important 
to understand because it is the country 
nearest us—a bridge between the 
Anglo-Saxon América and the Latin. 
Mexico’s feeling toward us is reflected 
southward as far as Tierra del Fuego. 

This article and the Dorf article, to- 
gether, give a sketch of Mexican-Amer- 
ican relations. Here we see a hint of the 
division of Mexicans into “gringo- 
haters,” “gringo-lovers” and a somewhat 
indifferent, non-political group. Note 
that the _Rropet, seset constitute only 
about five per cent of the population, 
but fortunately, are ay influential group. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why have the Mexicans dis- 
trusted Americans for many years? 

2. Name specific incidents-from the 
two articles on Mexico, showing why 
this is so. 

8. Point out steps by which the 
United States has improved Mexican- 
American relations since 1933. 

On the board make a time-line show- 
ing the status of Mexican-American re- 
lations frém 1810 until now. Locate the 
principal cities of Mexico on a wall map, 
and find out what each is noted for. As 
o sees. make a study of the minin 
industry in Mexico from the coloni 
days to the present, using any good 


geography and history text, and the 
Cmdndte Britannica. 


The Channel Islands, p. 22 


Victor Hugo called the Channel Is- 
lands “bits of France ‘fallen into the 
sea and picked up by England.” It 
might have been more accurate if he 
had said “bits of man’s development ea 
picked up by archeologists.” For the 


traces of ancient man in the islands run “ 


back for at least seventeen thousand 
years, and a cave in Jersey) contains 
the bones of the mammoth, the. huge 
Irish elk, and the woolly rhinoceros. 
Weird tales and superstitions from the 
childhood of our race still echo and 
re-echo around these tiny chips of 
Europe, and pass on from generation 
to generation. Witches, charms, sorcer- 
ers, abandoned Druidical altars, magi- 
cal wells, secret rites and ceremonies 
form a part of the daily life of the is- 


England began to leave her mat 
upon the islands in the tenth cen 
when the Normans fell upon these un 
— people. They burned, pi 
aged, and pirated‘at will, and left bes 
hind them perhaps the only surviving 
open-air courts. In Guernsey some a 
the feudal courts still assemble by sa- 
cred stones or wishing wells and swear 
with uplifted hand to be faithful vas# 
sals to their liege lord. The Norman 
conquerors moved on to England, andj 
it is from their heritage that England 
acquired possession of the islands. © 

During the troubles between thé 
English people and the Stuarts which 
resulted in the beheading of Charles I 
and the establishment of the Bill off 
Rights, Jersey and Guernsey became! 
deeply involved. Charles II fled to Jer- 
séy where he found loyal support. 
Jerseymen attacked English shipping, 
— all ships entering Guernsey 
harbor for nine years, and bombarded! 
Saint Peter Port. Today, after 300 
years, Jerseymen and Guernseymen are 
not overly fond of one another. How? 
ever, they both took up piracy wi 
great gusto at that time Fy kept it up 
until the Declaration of Paris in 1856) 
abolished privateering. This favorite 
sport denied them, they settled down 
to farming and dairying, until the’ 
World War I called them: to arms 
again. Proud, independent, and © in-) 
different to the rest of the world, the 
islanders cannot be faring well under 
German occupation. 

Point out on the map how close all) 
the islands are to Cherbourg and St. 
Malo. Their loss was a blow to Eng-} 
land, yet they could not be held as 
possible springboards to Occupied 
France. 

Questions for Discussions: 

1. Which of the Channel Islands are 
best known to Americans? Why? 

2. How have the islanders succeeded 
in producing fine, pure-bred cattle? 


3. What are the principal products’ 


4. Would these be useful to the 
Germans? Why? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(Quiz, Page 18) 


1. Who Who? 4, 8, 6, 7, 2, 1, 3, 5, 9. 
2. Federal Aid to Save Schools:' 1-c; 2-b; 
8-c; 4-c; 5-c. : 
8. Mexico: Yesterday and Today: 1-b; 
2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a; 7-a; 8-b; 9-a; 10-a. 
4. Channel Islands: 1. Gu and 
Jersey, 2. France. 3. England. 4. Guern- 
sey, Alderney, Jersey, and Sark. 5. Ger- 


man. 
:. Food Chief and Military Chief: 1-F} 
2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T;°6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-7.” 


Sis 
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at 


' covering 


© speech, and interpretive speech. (Hough- 


- standin 


W. Cabell Greet, associate pro- 


English, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. List of about 4,000 


| names, plus notes on pronunciation of 
F names in certain languages and 
| forms of disputed English words. Published 
© for Columbia Broadcasting System. (Co- 
» lumbia University Press, $1.50.) 


preferred 


Just for Sport, by William R. Wood, 


© Francis L. Bacon, and David Cameron. 
| Anthology of stories and articles about 
| sports and ——. attractive for class- 
= room use or 

_ cott Company, list price 


eisure reading. (J. B. Lippin- 
1.60. ) 


. ° ° 
A High School Course, b 


McBurney. A textboo 
composition, public 


Speech: 
Sarett, Foster, an 


speech 
ton Mifflin Company, $1.84.) 


o Sd oO 


Mastering Good English, by Canby, 
were Gillum, and Carter. Book three 
of a Modern English Course. Upper high 
school grades. Emphasis on logical think- 
ing, effective expression, discrimination in 
reading, efficient use of library, under- 
of_ contemporary scene, correla- 
tion of English with other classes, and 
review of mmar, purictuation,- etc. 
(Macmillan, $1.68.) 


eo a . 


Music in American Schools, by James L. 


| Mursell. Book on the teaching of music, 


hasize its eternal values in times of 


oa to em 
ver the turmoil. (Silver Burdett Company, $2.60.) 
I] under } oo 9 
The Model Plane Annual, by Cooke and 
close all Davidson. Photographs and text covering 
and St. all of the educational hobby. 
to Eng-§ (Robert McBride and Co., $2.50.) 
held as4 e* « @ 
, ping and Mountaineering, 
» by Roland C. Geist. Complete handoak 
»_ on one of the few forms of recreation still 
lands are’ > available in wartime. (Harper & Brothers, 
hy? me «CSS..:) 7 
ucceeded oe 
attle? | Intercultural Education in American 
products » Schools, by. Vickery and Cole. First of 
| an important series of volumes on prob- 
to the lems of race and culture, ) the 
| Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
objectives and methods. (Harper 
ee | & Brothers, $2.) 
Week” P ees 
Wartime Jobs for Girls, Mary Re- 
3, 5, 9. | becca Lingenfelter. Especi for 
Lc; 2-b; | with no special training. (Harcourt, Brace 
= & Co., New York City, $1.75.) 
day: 1-b; ; eee 
9-a; 10-a. : 
and = Psychology You Can Use, by William H. 
4. | Bios : ; —— Non-technical explanation of the 
. 5. Ger-3 | work chologists. (Harcourt, Brace 
hief: 1-F; (Concluded on next page) 





F. 9-7, 


‘by Robert Bendiner, created a stir in official Washington. Now we 












significant study. 
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Actual size 54%" by 7%" 


“The Riddle of © 
The State Department 


(A CONDENSED EDITION WITH A NEW INTRODUCTION 
Here is a book of timely importance to every thinking American . 
who wants to know the answers to these questions: 

Who is the State Department? 
Is it helping or hindering a democratic victory? 
Is it capable of shaping a real peace after the war? 
How did American oi] get into Rommel’s tanks? 
What really happened at St. Pierre and Miquelon? 
How did the State Department-get Hitler's permission to send 
food to French North Africa? “3 
Would the problem of the State De ent be solved by 
simply “tossing out the men at the top 
Originally published last Fall, “The Riddle of the State Department,” 
have. 








printed a ial, condensed edition, with a new-introducton by 
Bendiner. The book, in Reader's Digest size, is printed on white antiq 
stock, and bound in an attractive three-color cover. 

Our Offer to Scholastic Readers: 


A CopPY OF THIS BOOK FREE! 
with 34 WEEKS of | 


(Vation ‘er only 


AMERICA’S LEADING LIBERAL WEEKLY SINCE 1865 
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Fi OM YOUR 

many letters we 

know that you would 

like this headline to be our 

motto for the fall term, since 
ou obtain best results from ber 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

only when you have enough 

copies, and have them in time 

for your important opening ses- 

sions. And, like our cheerful 

chef, we are anxious to compl 

a “serve you right” wit 

! shipments oki coming 


enough in advance te cope 
wartime transportation delays 
pee meet your deadline, send » send your 
tentative order today. Remember, 
our first fall Bang goes to press 
right after Labor Day, before your 
order mailed when the new term 
starts could possibly reach us. 


Help us to “serve you fa yt —on 
por manvind your fall copies 
gat packed eed fall issues. y. you may revise 
there’s many @ wartime Your advance atelee reservation 
‘twixt eur ess ctor wala tees G28 tones. NOW, 
which can 1H ag be ee — of Lal me and 

end your ther n 
By careful eduenes "ep the order card bound in this issue. 
this means means hy in ofder for us We know you'll be glad you did se. 

set aside your fall copies by 


ap wus you should tei SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


a ap run, you should tell 
ate ‘number SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


; the 
a copies u'll need. And, so that 
we po metta- your reserved copies WORD WHE JUNIOR SCHOLAITIC 


_ ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


TS 5-17-43 
_.____ BBNIOR SENOLASTIC—Combined Bditien 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Secial Studies Bditios 
© _____SEMIOR SCHOLASTIC—Inglich Clase Edition 
vices send ———WOMD WEEK 
. ___ JUMIOR SCHOLASTIC 


with each order ef 10 or mere. 
ior each group of 30 copies. 


















| Meuchor edition desk copy 
Extra desk copies 
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pt Shipment of September copies mail Coupon NOW 
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A Second Course in Algebra, N. J. 
Lennes. Revised edition, in : 
A First Course in Bag Textbook. 
(Macmillan Company, New York City, 7 
list price, $1.80.) 
° oe * 

Basic Electricity, by Beauchamp and | 
Mayfield. Follows War Department and 7 
U. S. Office of Education ifications, 





oned ey 








te 












































(Scott, Foresman & Co., icago, list 
price, $1.60.) : by 
ee ® 'w 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Fred | th 
R. Miller. Pre-induction course foll . «sv 
outline issued by War Department. (D. C. to 
Heath, $1.) . ‘ 

ro 

Handbook of Life Insurance, by Kelsey | on, 
and Daniels. Non-technical discussion, of MEE | 
interest to teachers of social and economic © a 
problems. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.) lo 

2 e* 

Politics and Political Organizations in ~ ‘ 
America, by Theodore W. Cousens. Text- 5 ie 
book for course in American Political Par- i 
ties. (Macmillan, $4.) en 

io lu 

Cooperative Effort in Schools to Im-~ q ~ 
prove Reading, by by William S. Gray ($2) 4 _ 
and Books Library bere for .. 
of the Intermediate Grades, by Evan; fn 
Colburn ($1.50). Recent mares / ha 
(University of Chicago, Department of Hi &x' 
Education. ) - 

* e oe ‘ a thi 

Spice and Scent: Herbs in Fact and] - tra 
Fancy, by Lee Maril. For young ; ae OU: 
non-technical. Complete ca’ Te act 
tion of each herb, together story and Ge of 
illustration. (Coward-McCann,* Inc., New aa Eu 


York City, $1.75.) 
© ~~ e 

public Allis Pamphlets: Workers ond ie +s 
at Work, by T. R. Carskadon (No. 76). ame P° 
Women at Work in Wartime, by Katharine me 1 
Glover (No. 77). tebe and To- siz 
pre World, b Kaempf- - | 

fert. (No. 78). (Pt alge tuemaneeal 
Inc. 90 Rockefeller Plaan, New York City.) 


Children Object! by Sabra Holbrook. 
Story of community service jobs 
taken by more ‘than 3000 youngsters be-j 
Sry & eas a rage Bc 
their executive (Viking Press, 
New York City, a) 


Aig 








not 












. ° 

Corps i unity a ac 
(Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, | Nat 
85e. ) & 2s pon 
orr 

Social Work Yearbook, 1948, edited b Pal 
Russell H. Kurtz. Authoritative record E ¢ 
activities and directory of r | que 






tional and state a (Russell 
Foundation, $3.25.) 
















































‘ruled by a single government increased 
Nin size. At first there were small tribes 
For clans. Then came larger tribes cover- 
Sing more territory, then villages and 
P river valleys, then city-states and fairly 
= large empires ruled by city-states. Then 
the city-state of Rome conquered all 
other states and set up one common 


y N. 4 
book. 
¢ City, = 





ip = : government over all the Mediterranean- 
Phe See European world. 
10, list 8 The Roman Empire was held together 


» by the greatest system of transportation 
| which the world had ever seen up to 


y Fred & 


| that time. The legions of Rome marched 
lowing * swiftly over the marvelous Roman roads 
(D. C. Ga to strike at any enemy. 
As the Roman Empire decayed, the 
3 roads fell into disrepair. For centuries, 
Kelsey «more primitive methods of transporta- 
ss0m, of See tion were used again. The units sen 
rae ja ernment were small, under local feudal 
) lords. 
: - 7 Then came compasses and other im- 
‘ions in Te provements in navigation, larger sailing 
. Res Mee ships, and the Age of Discovery. Com- 
cal Par- = ; , 
merce flourished. The Industrial Revo- 
» lution brought roads and railways and 
to lai Eey- steamships and telegraph sys- 
7 ($2) : In government, this brought the pe- 
adeeal riod of nations. The empires of the 
ographs. § nations (such as the British Empire) 
nent of = extended around the world. 
The United States grew up during 
this period. The improved methods of 
act and | transportation were one reason why the 
Pcs me U.S. A. developed as a single nation 
P- across the American continent—instead 
tory and of a group of small nations like those in 
c., New .) Europe. 
Now we are entering a new age of 
transportation and communications. In 
kers and the Air Age, all parts of the world will 
. 76) be knit together by transport planes. 
“athavine | The world will have “shrunk” to a tiny 
and To- Mam ‘ize, so far as traveling is concerned. 
Kaempf- © Some historians believe, therefore, 
mittee, | that in the Air Age a single government 
rk City.) § will rule over many of our present-day 
Mm «Nations—and even that a single govern- 
lolbrook.- ment will manage the affairs of the en- 
s utider-~ tire world. This could come about in 
sters be- | two ways: 
. we = 1. A powerful nation could conquer 
g . » all the others, as Nazi Germany is at- 


| tempting to do now. All people who be- 
| lieve in democracy agree that this must 
= not happen. 

| 2. The United Nations could stick 
together after this war, and draw u 
= a constitution and laws for the Unit 

| Nations of the world. There would be 
some kind of a Congress, Parliament, 
| or representative body to pass laws, and 
| a United Nations air police force. 

= Of course this is only one side of the 
| question. Many people would not want 
| a world government, or at least are not 
Steady for it now. We suggest that the 
Bopic is a good one for your discussion. 








4 As these changes took place, the area 





Congratulations to Martin Iger 
METROPOLITAN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
.» OM winning first prize for photography by artificial 
light in the Scholastic Annual Awards with this photo 
that has both human interest and a real wartime message: 
Buy war savings stamps and bonds 
G-E MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS ¥ 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


After the war G-E 

photo lamps will be 
with you again; at 3 
present, their sale is 
restricted by. WPB 








Paid in Full 


Clarence Darrow, the great liberal 
lawyer, had been delivering a lecture 
on ancient history at a women’s club in 
the West. In. the course of his talk he 
had touched upon the arts, customs, 
and achievements of the ancient Phoe- 
nicians. “Oh,” said the portly and lauda- 
tory chairlady, when Mr. Darrow had 
finished, “how can we thank Mr. Dar- 
row for the fascinating lecture he has 
given us.” 

Darrow returned to the lectern and 
added the following postscriptum: “I 
entirely forgot to tell you that it was the 
Phoenicians who first invented money.” 
—Frank Crowninshield in Vogue. 





A traveler in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains sto to talk to an old man sit- 
ting in the doorway of his cabin. “Have 
you lived here all your life?” he asked. 
To which the old gent answered pa- 
tiently, “Not yit.” 


—John Kieran. 








Attention Boys & Girls! 


Next week, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., 
builders of the famous LIGHTNING (P-38) 
and several other Allied Aircraft, will make 
a special free offer to you through a full 
page advertisement in WORLD WEEK. So 
remember . . . 


Look for Lockheed 
IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE! 


























Fine Pen Drawing—First Prize 
by Betty Lou Keon, Hunti East H. S., 
Scnlogs ) Kh. Y soestbal ion of fine 

le ti pens 
page aR by this old tree 
drawn with its texture true to life. 
Artist Pens, which sponsors the Fine Pen Di- 
contributes to the school 
ing, and wherever the sk 
is tial. For the future 


5 












visions, dail 
military eng’ 
4 init, esti. 


remember. 
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Hunt Artist Pens 
Speedball Pens 


whenever you have a pen job to do. ~ 


FAMOUS HUNT HUNT 106 
crow QUILL A FINE PEN 


SEND FOR FREE LESSON CHARTS. 














HUNT PEN CO 


N.S a 


Camadcn . 






—— Consratuarions! 


We are proud and gratified that so 
many fine entries were submitted in 
the Scholastic Awards contests spon- 
sored by The American Crayon Com- 
pany. To the winners, our congratu- 
lations and best wishes for contin- 
tinued success. 


WINNERS TEXTILE AWARDS 


First Prize—$25 each 
CHARLES VOGELSTEIN, New York, N. Y. 
VERA WHITE, New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize—$15 each 
DOROTHY VAN LUVANEE, Doylestown, Pa. 
AURORA GRIMALDI, New York, N. Y. 
Third Prize—$10 each 
JOHN KRIENITZ, Monhattan, Kan. 
MARTHA L. PORTERFIELD, Wichita, Kan. 


Alse—10 Honorable Mentions—Prang Textile Color 
Kit each 


WINNERS PICTORIAL ART 


First Prize—$25 each 
DORRIS HIGGINS, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 
JIM MACHIN, Detroit, Mich. 
BOB GILBERT, East Orange, N. J. 
SIMON HIRSCH, New York, N. Y. 


Second Prize—$15 each 
RICHARD D. LESH, Omaha, Neb 
RICHARD PRITIKIN, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JOAN C. SIEGFRIED, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ARTHUR OKUN, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Third Prize—$10 each 


JOHN TYLER, Richmond, Va. 

DOLORES F. MATTISON, Greeley, Colo. 
CHARLES HOUCHINS, Staunton, Va. 
RICHARD PRITIKIN, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also: 40 Honorable Mentions—$2.50 each 





TO ALL WHO SUBMITTED ENTRIES 

eur congratulations, too, on the ex- 
cellence of the entries submitted. May 
you have better luck next time. You 
yan maintain and improve the stand- 
ards of your work by using OLD FAITH- 
FUL Products, PRANG Textile Colors, 
PRANG Water Colors, PRANG Tempera, 
Crayonex, Pastellos. 


OMPANY 





the Cries in Education 
(Continued from page 3) 


with the poorest facilities are in the 
South, as well as the highest degree of 
illiteracy. The Southern States Saker. 
ately need Federal aid for education 
and welfare work. But their treasuries 
are pinched and impoverished and they 
cannot afford to match Federal grants 
on a dollar for dollar bill. Thus, those 
States that need more get less. 

Would the Federal Aid bill permit 
States to cut their own educational ex- 
penditures and let Federal funds carry 
the burden? No. The bill requires that 
a State must continue to spend for 
public schools from State funds at least 
as much as it spent in 1941-42, and 
must continue to pay average salaries 
to teachers equal to those paid on 
Febru 1, 1943. 

The bill makes provisions for Ne- 
groes and other minority groups. In 
States that maintain separate schools 
for minority races, the proportion of 
the funds that is to be given to these 
schools is not to be “less than the 
proportion that the minority group is 
of the total population of the State.” 

Pro and Con Opinion 

Critics of the Federal Aid bill, in- 
cluding Brigadier General Amos A. 
Fries, representing an economy group 
calling itself the “Friends of the Public 
Schools,” argued that some of the 
States have several millions of dollars 
in their treasuries. They said this 


TEACHERS’ 
NATIONAL BS» 


PAID LESS THAN $600 


AVERAGE 
+ 7* 





PAID $600-$/,200 


HEE». 





money could be used to 
prove their schools if the people 






those States insisted on it. 4 

Howard A. Dawson, Secretary of* 
the N.E.A.’s Legislative Commission,® 
pointed out, however, that the South, 7 
which has 33 per cent of the nation’s 7 








children, has only 15 per cent of the 


nation’s income. Senator Pepper of § 
Florida, a member of the subcommittee, © 


interrupted to add that the failure to 
pass a Federal Aid bill years ago had 
already cost the Army nearly 3,000,- 
000 men, because of iliteracy or physi- 
cal unfitness. 


Authorities agree that the figures on 
the number of Americans who cannot 4 









read and write are disgraceful. Even } 


worse are the figures for what is called 


“functional illiterates” — people who § 


know their A, B, Cs but can’t use them § 


properly. 


Those who opposed Federal aid re-" 
e8t7 that even if the States were as | 


ard-pressed for funds as some of their 7 
representatives in Congress asserted | 


they were, many citizens fear that 
Federal financial aid will lead to Fed- 


eral control of local schools. They fear § 


that a policy of “let the Federal Gov- 


ernment do it” will weaken democracy ~ 


in States and communities. 
Proponents of the Federal Aid bill 

insisted that it was written to reduce 

Federal interference to the minimum. 


The distribution of funds to the school 4 


districts within each State is to be de- 7 


termined by regular State authority. | 


This will keep control of the schools 






ALARIES (1942-1943) 
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ILOW SALARY STATES 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 10% OF ALL TEACHERS IN EACH GROUP 
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Pictograph Corp. and N. Y. Times 
Federal aid to public schools would benefit every state in Union, 
give teachers higher salaries. Southern States would get most aid. 
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| committee me 
© tioned witnesses, trying to uncover a 


171....” 


aught or the hiring of teachers. 
Senator Wherry of Nebraska, a sub- 
ni dog carefully ques- 


weak point in the bill. Finally he said: 


© “I have looked at this bill, trying to 
© find the bug. . . I can’t find, from the 


testimony, where it would invade the 
rights of the States so that they can- 
not run their own educational systems.” 

Those who favor Federal aid argued 
that we cannot afford to wait for States 
to “mend their ways.” N. E. A. spokes- 
men said that great harm would be 
done to the schools during the war 
emergency unless immediate aid was 
given by the Federal Government. 

It was ——s that in order to fill 


‘vacancies, about 37,000 persons, who 


ordinarily would not meet State stand- 
ards for teaching, had been given 
teachers’ certificates. Senator Hill 
asked: “This means a let-down in your 
whole educational system, doesn’t it?” 
Howard A. Dawson of the N.E.A. re- 
plied: “It takes it back a generation or 
two in the type of teaching provided.” 

Fred Young, president of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association and depart- 
ment commander of the American 
Legion, said his State would lose 75 
per cent of its school personnel before 
fall because the average pay of teach- 
ers and_ administrative officials could 
not compete with that offered in other 
occupations. 

Ralph B. Jones, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for Arkansas, said one school 
in his State had a teacher turnover of 
181 per cent last year, and the term 
started with only one instructor with 
any teaching experience on the staff. 
Even in the prosperous State of Penn- 
sylvania, said George E. Walk, presi- 
dent of the State Education Association, 
more than 23 per cent of the teachers 
get less than $1,200 a year. He added 

at in one prosperous small city 16 
of the 44 teachers last year had no 
previous teaching experience. 


The Fifth Freedom 


Summing up his opinion of the Fed- 
eral Aid bill, Senator Hill remarked: 
“I say there is a fifth freedom. The fifth 
freedom is freedom from ignorance. 
Unless we can have that fifth freedom, 
we cannot win the other four freedoms 
outlined by President Roosevelt. . . .” 

“Educational opportunities in the 
wealthier American States are the best 
in the world,” concluded Richard L. 
Strout of the Christian Science Monitor. 
“But it is absurd to talk about equality 
where an American, because he is born 
in Mississippi, gets only 98 days of 
Schooling a year, while an American, 
because he is born in Michigan, gets 


trictly in the hands of State and local 

‘iicials. The Federal Government is 

os allowed to control the subjects to 
t 
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Breakfast Dodger 


) strikes out! 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO with a 
guy like this? He’s a natural born 
ball player. He’d be tops if he 
tried hard enough. But he just 
hasn’t learned how important 
training and proper nourishment 
can be to an athlete’s career. For 
one thing, he rates a razz from us 
for being a full-fledged “Break- 
fast Dodger.”” Wouldn’t you think 
somebody would tell him the facts 
about Wheaties — “Breakfast of 
‘ Champions?” 

You see, a good nourishing 
breakfast belongs on every ath- 
lete’s daily schedule. That’s espe- 
cially true today when we all want 
to be in top shape to help our 
country. And could you ask for a 



















better training dish than the one 
which hundreds of famous ath- 
letes swear by? It’s that nourish- 
ment winner, a big bowlful of 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” with plenty of milk or cream 
and fruit. 

Here’s real food power for you, 
including all the well known es- 
sential nourishment of real whole 
wheat. Wheaties are a true whole 
grain cereal, extra valuable in 
wartime because we’ve got to 
count pretty heavily on whole 
grain foods to help keep us going 
till victory. 

How about a “Breakfast of 
Champions” for you tomorrow 
morning? Now. that we all want 
to deliver champion performance 
every day, you owe yourself a real 
training breakfast dish from now 
on. Get Wheaties from your gro- 
cer today. Wheaties are made by 
General Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


Neighbors South of Border 4 
(Continued from page 10) 


were largely of Spanish descent, pure © 
Indians, and mestizos, or persons of 
mixed blood. 

Iturbide tried to make himself em- 
ro The attempt was a failure, and 

e€ was executed. However, Mexico 
| continued to be a republic in name only. 

Mexico’s internal troubles were com- 
plicated by foreign problems. The tide 
| of American expansion to the Pacific 
| had already set in strongly. Mexico, 
whose territory included a vast unset- 
|tled area north and west of the Rio 
| Grande, was too weak to halt the move- 
ment. Indeed, she was partly respon- 
|sible for her disastrous losses of terri- 
tory between 1836 and 1848. 

To encourage settlement of the un-. 
developed province of Texas, the 
Mexican government granted contracts 
to American immigration agents to in- 
troduce colonists into this region. The 
first contract was issued to Moses 
Austin, and was carried out by his son, 
Stephen. In less than a decade, thou- 
sands of Americans had poured into 
Texas. 


Mexican War With U. S. 


Friction between the American 
settlers and the Mexican officials was 
inevitable. The Texans continued to 
think of themselves as Americans, not 
Mexicans. In alarm, the Mexican gov- 
ernment, in 1830, tried to close the 
door to further immigration. This pro- 
voked greater unrest, which in 1835 
flared into open revolt. 

The Mexican government was bit- 
terly resentful of the aid which the 
Texans had obtained in their revolt. 
Blind to their weakness, the Mexicans 
allowed themselves to become involved 
in war with the United States, The 
Mexicans were defeated and forced to 
cede California and the territory of 
New Mexico to the United States. To 
sugar-coat this bitter pill, Mexico was 
|awarded $15,000,000, 

The scars left by the war of 1846-8 
|were a long time in healing. But Mex- 
your fingers to look beautiful! And whatever you're |ico was soon threatened with the com- 


doing these days, Dura-Gloss on your fingers will help , | plete loss of her freedom. Napoleon Ii, 
; : ruler of France, was ambitious to re- 


Maybe you're having your picture taken, to send to 


him — if so, don’t forget your Dura-Gloss — you want 


you do it better. Its brilliance and sparkle makes you R.. S105: plus create a French empire in the New 


look your best, makes you feel better. Every girl who Sea World. Taking advantage of the Ameri- 
uses Dura-Gloss, says she gets a lift from it. It stays bog can Civil War, and using Mexico’s fail- 
on your nails better, too, because of its special ingre- 5 2 ure to py her foreign debts as a 


pretext, he set up as emperor of Mex- 
ico, Maximilian, an Austrian prince. 
The Mexican nationalists, headed by 


Juarez, refused to accept their new 
\ ruler. At the close of the Civil War 
- \ the United States turned its attention 


to this clear violation of the Monroe 

Cuticle Lotion Doctrine. The prospect of war against 
rae veer tone Aahiceutites © Penescon, HEP the victorious armies of Grant and | 
ae Founded by E. T. Reynolds Sherman caused Napoleon III quickly 


dient, Chrystallyne. It’s at all cosmetic counters, 10¢. 
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who refused to leave, was captured by 
the soldiers of Juarez and executed. 
The narrow escape from ae 
domination did not put an end to the 
chronic unrest in Mexico. In 1877, 
Porfirio Diaz became president and 
clamped down an iron dictatorship. 
Finally, in 1910, the accumulated 
grievances of the people exploded in 
revolution. “Land and Liberty” became 
the slogan of the peons. Diaz fled to 
Spain. He was succeeded by the demo- 
cratic but impractical Francisco Ma- 
dero. In a renewal of the factional 
strife, Madero was murdered and 
Huerta seized the reins of government. 


Expedition Against Pancho Villa 


The United States refused to recog- 
nize Huerta. In 1916, after we had 
recognized Carranza: as head of the 
government, a rjval chieftain, Pancho 
Villa, raided the town of Columbus, 
New Mexico. President Wilson sent an 
expedition headed by General Pershing 
into Mexico in a futile attempt to cap- 
ture Villa. ¢ 

With our entry into World War I, 
Caranza’s pro-German policy became a 
source of difficulty. German agents in 
Mexico were busy stirring up bandits to 
raid the oil fields which were an im- 
portant source of oil for the Allies. An 
additional source of friction was the 
new Mexican constitution of 1917, un- 
der which foreign owners of oil and 
other mineral properties were in risk of 
having their property taken over by the 
Mexican government. 

Marked improvement in our relations 
with Mexico set in during the close 
of President Hoover’s Administration, 
when the United States began to modi- 
fy its program of dollar diplomacy in 
the Caribbean. In spite of occasional 
setbacks this improvement was accele- 
rated by President Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor Policy. 























Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Meeting of Good Neighbors 


First Prize, Group 2 > 
Coat by Harold H. Ritwo, Strau- 
benmuller Textile High School, 
New York, N.Y. 














Costume Design Division of the 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


First Prize, Group 1 
School Dress, by Frances Swahey, 


Immaculata High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 









. 


@ GROUP 1-—Students with 5 hours or less art study per week 


First Prize, two piece suit, $25—Bette Rheet, Broadway H.S., Seattle, Wash. 

Second Prize, $10—Virginia Bonda, Mackenzie H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

Third Prize, $5—Thelma Baxter, Wichita H.S. East, Wichita, Kan. 
First Prize, school dress, $25—Frances Swahey, Immaculata H.S., Chicago, IIl. 

Second Prize, $10—Helen Armstrong, Berkeley H.S., Berkeley, Calif. 

Third Prize, $5—Betty Laederach, Whiting H.S., Whiting, Ind. : \ 
First Prize, coat, $25—Thomm Mason, Central H.S. of Needle Trades, New York, N. ¥. 

Second Prize, | $10—Inez Chini, Girls’ Commercial H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Third Prize, '$5—Shirley A. Menk, Wilson H.S., St. Paul, Minn. 


@ GROUP 2—Students with more than 5 hours art study per week 

First Prize, two piece suit, $25—Amelia Rizza, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize, $10—Betty Fischer,.Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

Third Prize, $5—Margaret Campbell, Alvernia H.S., Chicago, Ill. 

First Prize, school dress, $25—Kenneth Block, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. ¥. 
Second Prize, $10—Frances Locascio, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Third Prize, $5—Wilma Skender, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

First Prize, party dress, $25—Jeanette Stone, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

Second Prize, $10—Gloria Baff, Beverly Hills H.S., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Third Prize, $5—Lois Lawson, Cass Technical H. : Detroit, Mich. \ 

First ey coat, $25—Harold H. Ritwo, Straubenmuller Textile H.S., New York, N. Y. 
Second Prize, ’$10—Betty Jane Smarik, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

Third Prize, $5—Grace Nettler, Straubenmuller Textile HS. New York, N.Y. 

Special Award, $5—Adella Katz, Morse Girls’ Vocational H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MORE PICTURES OF WINNING DESIGNS and information about how the wine 
ners were judged in a free leaflet. To receive it, write to— 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1. WHO'S WHO? 


Match the following names with 
below by inserting the proper 
numerals in the parentheses. 

1. Dwight Morrow; 2. Elbert D. Thom- 
as; 3. Benito Juarez; 4. Lazaro Cardenas; 
5. Avila Camacho; 6. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano; 7, Leslie J. McNair; 8, Porfirio 
Diaz; 9. Lord Woolton. 


( ) Ex-president of Mexico. 


) Mexican dictator, 1876-1911. 

) Mexican labor leader. 

) U. S. Ambassador to Mexico in °20s. 
) U. S. general wounded in Tunisia. 

) Sponsor of Federal Aid to Education 


) Liberated Mexico from French rule, 
) Mexico’s present president. 
) Britain’s food chief. 








ous 


mee ep ® fu funny = for this picture 
_ (0 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
. award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. 


IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.10, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight June 30th, 1943. Watch 

Paper — more pictures — more 


prizes coming. 














WAR BOND 


Island City,N.Y. 
Boned locally "by 1 lers 











2. FEDERAL AID TO SAVE 
SCHOOLS 


Underscore the correct answer, 

1. In general, the public schools of 
the U. S. derive their funds from: (a) 
federal taxes; (b) state taxes only; (co) 
combined state and local taxes. 

2. Our poorest-equi schools and 
worst literacy ne feed te the: (a) 
northeastern states; (b) southern states; 
(c) far-western states. 

8. A fundamental reason for federal 
aid for public schools is that many 
states: (a) are trying to evade their 
responsibility for public education; (b) 
urge federal control of educational poli- 
cies; (c) are too poor to pay the costs 
of eo schools and _ well-trained 
teachers. 

4. It is estimated that by 1944 there 
will be a total shortage of teachers in 
the nation’s schools a about: (a) 80,- 
000; (b) 75,000; (c) 100,000. 

5. The Federal Aid to Education Bill 
would provide for the public schools an 
annual outlay of: (a) $100,000,000; 
(b) $200,000,000; (c) $300,000,000. 


3. MEXICO: YESTERDAY & 
TODAY 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. Mexico’s thriving “Pittsburgh” is 
the city of: (a) Guadalajara; (b) Mon- 
terrey; (c) Vera Cruz. 

2. War between the U. S. and Mex- 
ico broke out in (a) 1818; (b) 1846; 
(c) 1898. 

3. Settlement of the controversy over 
Mexico’s expropriation of American- 
owned oil wells was achieved under 
President: (a) Taft; (b) Wilson; (c) 
F, D. Roosevelt. 

4. Mexico-U. S. relations have been 
greatly improved through the (a) re- 
ge to Mexico of territory seized by the 

;. (b) Good Neighbor policy; (c) 
mass sa ae of leaflets praising the 
U.S. 

5. Mexico (a) is at war with the 
Axis; (b) has merely severed relations 
with the Axis; (c) continues to have 
diplomatic relations with the Axis. 

6. The Spanish conqueror of Mexico 
in 1519 was (a) Cortez; (b) Juarez; 
(c) Diaz. 

7. The Mexican movement for inde- 
pendence in 1810 was led by (a) Father 
Hidalgo; (b) Madero; (c) Iturbide. 

8. Mexico became independent of 
Spain about: (a) 1812; (b) 1821; (c) 
1848. 

9. Under the rule of Diaz, Mexico’s 
people: (a) were kept in a state of 
peonage; (b) expelled American in- 
vestors; (c) became relatively prosper- 
ous. 
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10. In the Revolution of 1910, Mexi- 


= cans demanded: (a) land and liberty; 


| (b) freedom from French rule; (c) 


withdrawal of U. S. troops from Mexi- 
can soil. 


4. CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Complete the following sentences. 

1. Two famous breeds of dairy cattle 
from the Channel Islands are 
and ae 

2. The Channet Islands were once 
owned by — 

3. The Channel Islands lie 75 miles 
south of ___. 

4. The main Channel Islands are 
named 
| 

5. The Channel Islands are now oc- 
cupied by troops. 


5. FOOD CHIEF AND MILITARY 
CHIEF 


If the statement is true circle the 
letter T, or the letter F if it is false. 

1.T F Leslie J. McNair is com- 
manding general of U. S. air forces. 

2.T F _ Itis McNair’s opinion that 
a strong air force alone can win the 
war. 

38. T F Britons are not as well fed 
now as they were before the war. 

4. T F Complete price control 
and government subsidies to farmers are 
vital reasons for the success of Britain’s 
food program. 

5. T F General McNair believes 
guns are at least as important as tanks. 

6. T F An aartilleryman, McNair 
believes that infantry wins wars. 

7. T F Lord Woolton refused to 
buy German goods before Britain was 
at war with Germany. 

8. T F In Britain, retail prices of 
food are fixed, but wholesale are not. 

9.T F The British government 
pays costs of food transportation. 











Here’s How 


The latest explanation of the G-E 
turbo-supercharger is made in Warner 
Bros.’ movie, Desperate Journey. 

Asked by a Nazi officer how air- 
plane engines can be supercharged at 
such high altitudes, an American pris- 
oner, a by Ronald Reagan, an- 
swered mysteriously: “It’s done with-a 
thermotrockle amfilated through a da- 
ligoniter.” He sketches the device in 
the air as he talks, raising his hands 
higher and higher. “You see, the dorna- 
dyne has a frenicoupling and the am- 
acmeter prenulates the kinutaspel hepu- 
lace here and—” 

And here the Nazi, his chin going 
up and up as he watches the other’s 


4 hands, is slugged by Reagan, and the 
= Americans make their escape—in a 
| thermotrockled airplane, no doubt. 











Sprig Poeb 
By doze is dribbleg 
By eyes are dred 
I wush thad I 
Dwuz hobe id bed 
I'd used all doze drobs 
By head cad hode 
But still Ib got 
Thids dard ode code! 


The Scribbler, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Norman Bel Geddes has been 

a series of realistic models of land 

sea battles for Life magazine. He builds 
them in his studio and they are then 
ir ly eee Unfortunately, Mr. 
Geddes has found that nothing works 
so well as Post Toasties when you want 
scrub undergrowth in a miniature scene 
and that nothing quite takes the place 
of sugar for a facsimile of a ship’s wake, 
Just recently a job that had taken three 
days was destroyed overnight. You've 
probably guessed how. Mice! 


—The New Yorker 











Bringing them back alive 


HIS SUMMER you can get just as 
many swell pictures as you ever 
did... 


... but you'll have to make every 
shot count! 


Remember—the Army and Navy 
and Industry need a lot of film. 


So, don’t take pictures helter- 
skelter and get three or four “dead” 
ones in each roll. That’s waste! In- 
stead, take your time. Make sure of 
your picture before you shoot. See if 
you can’t get eight perfect pictures 
out of every roll of film. 


You'll probably end up the Sum- — 


Keep your eye on Ansco-—first with the finest 


mer with more good pictures than 
ever before ... and on fewer rolls of 
film! : 

Of course, you'll want to use the 
only film that’s guaranteed: “Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 
—Agfa Ansco Film. Ask for it by 
name. 





Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 














Nair, commanding’ general of all 

‘J. S. ground forces, was watching 
Yank troops advance im the northern 
sector of Tunisia. An Axis shell ex- 
loded nearby. Fragments ripped into 
body. A splinter about an inch and 

a half long. pierced his helmet, lodged 


Dever, com General Leslie J. Mc- 


a quarter inch from his brain. He rode: 


three hours to reach a hospital, under- 
went an hour-long operation. 

“I didn’t get anything from the Ger- 
mans in the last war,” McNair said a 


 Ladlle McNoir— 


few days later. “They must have been 
saving it up to give it to me here. But 
Ill be back there soon,” he added. 
“Another good night’s sleep and I'll 
be ready for war again.” 

McNair cannot be blamed for want- 
ing to see the fighting at first hand. 
The United States Army today is Mc- 
Nair-trained, whether fighting in North 
Africa or the Solomons. 

Although he stood eleventh in his 
class when he was graduated from 
West Point in 1904, McNair became 


f 







“Army's Spark Plug” 





ist Prize, Group 1, Class 3 A. 
Colored Inks. Done on Strathmore 
Illustration Board 


Ist Prize, Group 1, Class 3 B. Black 


Ink. Done on 
No. 73 Strathmore Drawing Board 









HERE may be many reasons why these 

drawings won 
Annual Scholastic Awards. Some critics may 
stress composition, others technique. Still 
others 
critics would see in them the skillful use of 
that important element in all drawings: 
paper. In each drawing “paper is part of the 
picture”’—and Strathmore Paper was used. 


ist Prizes in the igth 


would emphasize values. But all 


Paper can make a difference in any type of 
drawing—in any medium. It can bring out 
contrasts; it can make tones richer; it can do 
full justice to style. And that is what Strath- 
more Paper does—with a quality that shows 
in every line and tone of the finished draw- 
ing—quality that can help you make your 
next drawing a better drawing. The interest- 
ing textures in Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards offer a wide selection for your many 
needs. 


Write Dept. SC-5 for free samples. 


Ist Prize, Costume Design, Party 
Dress Division, done on No. 65 
Strathmore Drawing Board. 


ARTIST PAPERS AND BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








PAPER IS PART @ OF THE PICTURE 











the youngest gen- 
eral in the AEF 
during World War 
I. He was pro- 
moted to the rank 
of brigadier gen- 
eral at the age of 35. General Marshall, > 
Chief of Staff, has called the 59-year- 7 
old Scotsman “the brains of the Ameri- 7 
can Army.” E 

Soft-spoken “Whitey” McNair is] 
hardboiled. He has been called the} 
“Army’s spark plug,” and he demands % 
spark plug leadership from the officers} 
under him. McNair is tough on “metal- 
lic generals.” A “metallic — has | 
been defined as a fighter who has silver 
in his hair, gold in his teeth, and lead 
in his pants. McNair turns them in for} 
scrap. 
His West Point colleagues remember 
McNair as a math shark, the sort that” 
makes promising material for the field 9 
artillery. 

As a member of the training section 
ot General Pershing’s General Head- 
quarters, McNair won the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his ability | 
to coordinate artillery fire and infantry 7 
attack. This was one of his first teach- 
ing jobs. 

In 1940, after the fall of France, 
McNair got his biggest teaching as- 
+ ee supervision of the wartime | 
education of millions of men who were 
about to be called to the colors. The 
job was his meat. He sailed into it. 

McNair made so brilliant a record * 
that he was given command of all} 
ground forces in March 1942, when 
President Roosevelt streamlined the ® 
organization of the Army. General 
Marshall remarked: “Now that I have 
put this in your hands, I can forget all J 
about it.” . 

McNair says of himself, “I am a pick 
and shovel man.” Working 18 hours’ 
a day is a habit with him. 

The General has finally hammered 
home the importance of “tank-busters.” | 
“It takes a gun to knock out a tank,” | 
he says. Asked to summarize the mili- 
tary reason for Russia’s heroic resist-7 
ance, he answered: “Guns.” 

Though an artilleryman, General 
McNair knows that it is the infantry 
+hat wins wars. And he wants the 
fastest infantry in history. His rule is 
to eliminate all excess baggage. He) 
will comb through a regiment and cut} 
out sixteen vehicles. He has cut his 
own staff to a small fraction of other) 
staffs. iq 

The General’s only son, tall, red-% 
headed Lieutenant Colonel Douglas) 
McNair, 35, is a tank-destroyer officer.) 
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- HE MAN who feeds England is the 
only member of the Cabinet who 
is not a politician. He was born Fred 

Marquis. He was graduated from Man- 
© chester University with the highest 
' scholastic honors attainable. Then he 
| went into social welfare work, running 
a university settlement in the dock dis- 
trict of Liverpool. He believed that 
workingmen had a right to decent food, 
decent lodging, decent pay, decent 
working conditions. 

Later Lord Woolton became one of 
England’s famous businessmen, as head 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE 
WINNERS! 


Kalart extends its congratula- 


>member | 
sort that 4 
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z section | 
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Awards Competition. 


To those who almost won— 


better luck next year! 


Your dealer—today—may have 
some Kalart precision equip- 


lf he has— 


provide yourself with Kalart 


ment on hand. 
m a pick 
18 hours 
ing th 
eee and make sure of getting the 
busters.” 7 
a tank,” 
the mili- 
ic resist- 


picture every time. The Kalart 


Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
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Focus and flash 


with KALART! 
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oy Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 4 
\ quality. Reasonable prices from 55c up. Write WV 
© today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

























Lord 
Woolton 







Tells Britain What to Eat 


of the Lewis chain of department 
stores. He never forgot his original 
philosophy. There were no strikes or 
labor troubles in the Lewis stores. 

Lord Woolton came to national no- 
tice in 1938, when he declared his own 
private war on Hitler, refusing to buy 
German goods for his stores because of 
Hitler’s persecution of Jews. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war, 
Lord Woolton was asked to take over 
food control by the government. The 
British Minister of Food is popular with 
the people. His name is a household 
word, A radio commentator said of him: 
“I doubt whether any man ever de- 
prived so many people of things they 
wanted with such universal approval.” 

Under the benevolent regime of this 
“Food Czar,” Britons are healthier now 
than they have ever been—although 
England has had much less food than 
is available under U. S. rationing. Com- 
plete government control of food and 
prices, plus a system of subsidies, is 
the key to Britain’s success. 

British food authorities consider 
actual rationing merely the last step in 
food control. Complete price control 
comes first. In Britain, both retail and 
wholesale prices are fixed on a nation- 
wide basis. 

Farmers are subsidized because their 
production costs often exceed what the 
consumer pays. The government also 
pays transportation costs. 

In addition, the Food Ministry has 
revolutionized British eating habits. 
The roast beef and Yorkshire pudding 
of tradition have gone for the } tenors, 
Many Britishers doubt that they will 
come back. Well-to-do classes have 
been eating less and generally feeling 
better. Poorer people have been getting 
healthier through eating proper foods 
for the first time in their lives. 

Everyone in Britain, from King to 
dustman, must have a national registra- 
tion card or he can’t eat. Housewives 
can buy rationed food only at stores 
where they are registered. This keeps 
the demands on retail stores constant. 

The British have more rigid rationing 
controls than we have. All basic foods 
essential for health are rationed. Non- 
essential foods and staples that are not 
scarce are unrationed, but their prices 
are controlled. Eggs, oranges, milk— 
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a Os ee Be ob at 2 rain 9 
valids, children and nursing mothers. 
All children unable to pay for their 
meals are fed at government 

Physically, Lord Woolton resembles 
“Cordell Hull who has had a haircut.” 
He looks like the father of a large fam- 
ily and talks to the country like one. 
Recently, 60-year-old Lord Woolton got 
a fan letter from an admirer who wrote: 
“I should like to marry you, because 
you are good to little children and feed 
them well.” The admirer was seven 
years old. 



























































MONG the M. Grumbacher 
Memorial Awards given this 
year, some of the most valuable were 
not listed. One of them is training. 
Training in doing one’s best work; 
training in patience and persistence; 
and, above all, training in the use 
of art’s tools. 


For, in painting, as in all truly skilled — 
work, it pays to know your tools— = 
and to learn early what the experi- . 
enced craftsman knows so well: that 
only with the best material can one Bc, 
do his best work. A 


Many students, for example, learned 
from actual practice why leading art- 
ists insist upon Grumbacher “Pre- ea 
tested” Oil Colors. They learned the he 
difference that these colors make in S 
ease and skill in painting. And, just 
as important, they discovered the 
fun of painting with Grumbacher. 
quality artists’ material. Eventually, 
we hope that all will benefit from 
the experience and effort that have 
gone into the making of this material. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th St., New York 





For Everyone The Outstanding 





















CHANNEL ISLANDS 


HE Channel Islands, the only Nazi-oc- 
cupied British soil in Europe, could 
am Germany with a good air base 
operations against England. A Ger- 
man force of more than 10,000 men is 
reported to be garrisoned there. In the 
hands of the Allies, the islands could 
become part of the United Nations 
ingboard in the event of an invasion 
the Continent from England. 

The Channel Isles lie 75 miles south 
of England, within artillery range of 
German forces on the French coast in 
the English Channel. They have a total 
area a aaly 75 square miles, which is 
about the size of the city of Cincinnati. 
The islands consist of Jersey and Guern- 

—home of two of our most famous 
breeds of dairy cattle—Alderney, Sark, 
and a few tiny islets. More than half 
of the 95,000 people of the islands live 
on the island of Jersey. 

Every available acre is under culti- 
vation or used for pasturage. The soil is 
so fertile and the climate so sunny and 
mild that great quantities of vegetables, 
flowers, and fruits are produced. Thou- 
sands of greenhouses dot the landscape, 
evidence of the importance of the 


“growing industry.” Before the Nazi 
pei to Great Britain 
were main toes, tomatoes, 2 
and cut pi Great orm ef 
dairy products were also shipped. 

Guernsey and Jersey cows have fur- 
nished the foundation stock for cattle 
herds in nearly every part of the world. 
For centuries, cattle raising has been the 
main source of revenue to the islands. 
Only Guernsey cattle may dwell on the 
Isle of Guernsey, and neither Jersey, 
Guernsey, nor Alderney will admit live 
cattle from abroad. In this way, the 
strains are kept pure. American cattle 
breeders formerly imported Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle for breeding and exhi- 
bition purposes. 

Guernsey is a picturesque isle. More 
than 600 miles of winding roads and 
paths cross and recross an area only 
slightly larger than Manhattan Island in 
New York City. All these roads were 
once cowpaths. 

The sea has carved the red and blue 
granite cliffs of the coast into innumer- 
able bays and caves that were once the 
haunt of smugglers and pirates. Despite 
the low temperature of the water and 
the treacherous currents which sweep 
around the island, sunny days find the 
beaches crowded with bathers. 

Fishing and granite quarrying are 
important industries of the Channel 
Islands. Many roadways in England are 
paved with crushed stone om the 
islands’ quarries. Because of their beau- 
tiful beaches and sunny climate, the 
islands were popular vacation spots be- 
fore the war. The tourist trade was an 
important source of income to Channel 
Islanders. 

Few places in the world have re- 
tained so many of the customs and laws 
of the Middle Ages. The ancient char- 
ters, framed nearly a thousand years 


pnglish Channel 


Guernsey DeSark 


Jersey oY) 


Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Channel Isles are off French coast. 


ago by the dukes of Normandy, still © 
remain largely’ in force. The same sys- 
tem of land tenure that prevailed in 
feudal days widely exists today. One 
tenant, for example, is required to -pay 
his landlord 18 eels every year (or the 
money equivalent). Another owes his 
landlord a donkey every year, and a 
cake made from a bushel of wheat. 
Although Christianity was introduced 
in the islands as early as the 6th cen- 
tury, heathen beliefs lint continued. 

These quaint survivals echo the days 
of the past, when the Channel Islands 
were a part of ancient Normandy, 
whose ruler, William the Conqueror, 
conquered England. The old Norman- 
French language is still generally 
spoken, and French is the official 
language of the court and local as- 
sembly. The Channel Islands are the 
only part of Normandy to remain to 
England, a fragment of her once: vast 
possessions in France. 

While in exile in Guernsey, Victor’ 
Hugo wrote Les Miserables and Toilers 
of the Sea. Hugo called the Channel 
Islands “Bits of France fallen into the 
sea and picked up by England.” 





ELECTRONS 
The world is 
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WORK 


utting Electrons to work in myriads of new 


devices. For 63 years electrons have “worked” for the users 
of Higgins American India Inks. — 

The carbon particles in Higgins India Inks are reduced to 
a definite micron size at which the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules may overcome the force of gravity. The polarized particles 
“push” one another around thus maintaining an eternal 
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cs 
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dance termed Brownian Move- 
ment. This is the major reason 
Higgins American India Inks are 
uniformly black and settle less 
during storage than any simi- 
lar product manufactured. Yes, 
electrons have been working 
for Higgins users for 63 years. 
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General Elec- 
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ONE WORLD, by Wendell Willkie 
(Simon and Schuster). 


When Wendell Willkie was in Tur- 
key, on his recent memorable trip 
around the world, the Axis radio com- 
plained of his presence in this neutral 
country. Mr. Willkie’s answer to this 
was simple. “Invite Hitler,” he said, “to 
send to Turkey, as a representative of 
Germany, his opposition candidate.” 
This remark caused much quiet amuse- 
ment among Turkish government cir- 
cles. He couldn’t have summarized more 
compactly the fundamental difference 
between a fascist nation and a de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Willkie tells about his global 
junket in his new book. He describes 
his meetings with Stalin, Chiang Kai- 
shek, Madame Chiang Kai-shek, Gen- 
eral Montgomery, Ge neral Clair Chen- 
nault and other United Nations leaders, 
as well as with farmers, soldiers, teach- 
ers and factory workers. 

Mr. Willkie left Mitchel Field, New 
York, on August 26. Exactly forty-nine 
days later, on October 14, he landed in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He had trav- 
eled a total of thirty-one thousand miles. 
Yet, he writes: “The net impression of 
my trip was not one of distance from 
other peoples, but of closeness to them. 
If I had ever had any doubts that the 
world has become small and completely 





interdependent, this trip would have 
dispelled them altogether. . . . In fact,” 
he adds, “moving about the world came 


to seem so easy that I promised the 
president of a great central Siberian re- 
public to fly back some weekend in 
1945 for a day’s hunting. And I expect 
to keep the engagement.’ 

Stalin and Mr. Willkie apparently got 
along famously. Mr. Willkie told Stalin 
of the Soviet schools and libraries he 
had seen—how good they seemed to 
him. “If you continue to educate the 
Russian people, Mr. Stalin,” he said, 
“the first thing you know you'll educate 
yourself out of a job-” At this, the Rus- 
sian leader threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 

When Mr. Willkie was leaving Stalin 
after their first talk, he expressed ap- 
preciation of the time Stalin had given 
and the honor he had conferred in talk- 
ing so candidly. A little embarrassed, 
Stalin said: “Mr. Willkie, you know I 
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ae a warm welcome. Any man who 
has run for President of the United 
States is used to crowds, he comments, 
but not to such a one as was waiting for 
him outside of Chungking. For the 
eleven miles to the city, the crowds 
were packed—men, women and chil- 
dren. He knows no praise high enough 
for the anonymous people of China. 
One of them wrote a letter that 
moved him deeply. He was a student, 
and pasted his picture at the end of 


Allied countries, has 


daunted or changed her mind while 








—s all sorts of hardships; for 


perfectly understand that we are. 


fg ghtin for the holy cause of pag: 
aa icicunten and we firmly be- 
lieve that a bright future is waiting us 
ahead, and that God will give us the 
victory that we ache to get at.” 





—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown ia 
Book of the Month Club News. 














“SAY, ARE YOU AS 
THIRSTY AS | AM?” 





“I SAY, IT’S A 
THIRST-QUENCHER.” 




























“on of the things you read 
“GREAT! LEAVES YOU [ about in the news is how 
FEELING REFRESHED 
AND TASTES A BIT 
, OF All RIGHT. ME 
FOR COKE.” 


“YES, LET’S TRY THAT COLD 

me DRINK, COCA-COLA. 
‘COKE’ THEY 
CALL IT.” 





R. A. F. boys training in this 
country enjoy Coca-Cola. 
Many of them have dis- 
covered its goodness for 
the first time. Like you, they 
welcome that distinctive 
taste. And the refreshment 
that pleasantly goes into 
energy . . . refreshment 
that always reminds you 
that the only thing like 
Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, 
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WM say itd SCENIC TRAVEL! © 


Young fellow with the service ribbons and the 
ditty-bag full of trinkets from Tripoli... you've 
earned your leave! Carrying you home is the 
most heart-warming of Greyhound’s many 
wartime jobs. 


But it’s only a small fraction of Greyhound’s 
present-day service to America. This same boy in 
navy-blue took his first trip to examination 
center by bus... his dad takes the bus every day 
to the bomber plant .. . his sister rides Grey- 


“GREYHOUND 


: To a boy on leave, home’s the most beautiful place on earth 


hound to the school she teaches. More people 
go by bus direct to war plants, military camps, 
shipyards, air fields, navy bases, farm centers 
than by any otBer public transportation. 


Teachers and all others who travel this year can 
gteatly aid transportation by planning their trips 
before or after the mid-summer rush—by going 
on mid-week days—by taking as little baggage as 
possible. This way you'll help Greyhound to 
help America. ° 
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